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SOCIOLOGY AS A UNIVERSITY STUDY. 

CAN sociology make good its claim to recognition as a 
well-defined positive science ? Is it available as a univer- 
sity discipline ? Can it be taught in the class-room ? Will it 
lend itself to the modern methods of the seminarium ? In a 
practical way several European universities are offering affirma- 
tive answers to these questions. The theoretical answers have 
not been as yet very satisfactory. 

A living science, holding the allegiance of practical inves- 
tigators, is something more than an organic part of a phi- 
losopher's system of knowledge. Comte invented the word 
sociology and built up a sociological theory, because he felt 
that the "philosophic positive " would be but a sorry fragment 
if left without a body of humanist doctrine to supplement 
biology. Mr. Herbert Spencer, with the results of a later 
and most brilliant half-century of discovery at his command, 
adopted the word and remoulded the doctrine, because he 
realized that a complete account of universal evolution must 
explain the origin and structure of human societies no less 
than the genesis of species and the integration of star-dust. 
A social philosophy of such dimensions ought first of all to 
define its relation to those narrower sciences that have been 
dividing among themselves a patient and fruitful study of no 
small portion of observable social phenomena. According to 
the Spencerian conception, political economy, jurisprudence, 
the philosophy of religions and such disciplines as compara- 
tive philology, are differentiated parts of sociology, and there- 
fore sufficiently distinct though co-ordinated sciences. In the 
view of Comte they are not true sciences at all. Comte's 
disparaging notion of political economy is too well known to 
need quotation. The life of society he conceived as indivis- 
ible ; he believed that legitimate science could study it only 
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as a whole. It is the Spencerian view that one encounters 
in modern discussions, yet joined, more often than not, to 
plain intimations that only the subdivisions of sociology — ■ 
the specialized social sciences — are of much concern to seri- 
ous scholars. Regarded as a whole of which the parts are 
definitely organized sciences, grown already to such magnitude 
that the best equipped student can hardly hope to master any 
one of them in a lifetime, sociology is too vast a subject for 
practical purposes. One might as well apply to it at once 
Schopenhauer's epigrammatic description of history — " cer- 
tainly rational knowledge, but not a science." 

Yet the word is seductive and convenient, barbarism though 
it be. A writer no sooner resolves that he will not take all 
social knowledge for his province than he tries to find a sub- 
stance for the disembodied name. So it turns out that every 
social philosopher creates a sociology in the image of his 
professional specialty. To the economist sociology is a penum- 
bral political economy — a scientific outer darkness — for in- 
convenient problems and obstinate facts that will not live 
peaceably with well-bred formulas. To the alienist and crimi- 
nal anthropologist it is a residual pathology — a nondescript 
collection of queer cases of crooked bones, unco-ordinated 
ganglia, acute maxillary angles and hypnotic susceptibilities. 
To the ethnologist it consists of those observations of savage 
life and custom that are not quite dignified enough to work 
into a theory of tribal relationships. To the comparative 
mythologist it is a polite euphemism for the intellectual pur- 
suit of folk-lore societies. Only to the historian is it a stum- 
bling-block, and to the constitutional lawyer foolishness. 

A living science is not created in this way. It grows from 
a distinct nucleus. It becomes every decade more clearly 
individuated. It makes for itself a plainly circumscribed field. 
Its problems are unmistakably different from those of any other 
department of investigation. 

Clear thinking and a discriminating use of terms will create 
an order from the confusion and establish sociology in its 
rightful position, where it can no longer encroach on the terri- 
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tory of other sciences nor be crowded out of the field by them 
The prevailing notions of it are absurd. No doubt the word 
will continue to be used as a short term for the social sciences 
collectively, and there is no harm in that. Again, in a synthetic 
philosophy like Mr. Spencer's, it can always be used legiti- 
mately to denote an explanation of social evolution in broad 
outlines of abstract truth. But the sociology of the working 
sociologist, the sociology of the university, will be a definite 
and concrete thing. To answer categorically two of the ques- 
tions put at the beginning, it will be something that can be 
presented in the class-room and worked over in the seminarium. 
These last points are crucial for the existence of the science ; 
for when sociology has as distinct a place in the working pro- 
gramme of the university as political economy or psychology, its 
scientific claims will be beyond cavil. But that will be only 
when educated men have learned to conceive of sociology as 
distinctly and concretely as they conceive of other sciences. 
The word must instantly call to mind a definite group of 
co-ordinated problems. 

The efforts of European universities, alluded to above, to 
establish departments of sociology, have been but indifferently 
successful, because of failure to observe these limitations, which 
seem to have been perceived more clearly by some other people 
than by the sociologists themselves. A suggestive disagree- 
ment of opinion between two eminent educators in the univer- 
sity of Brussels has put the matter in the strongest possible 
light. M. Guillaume de Greef, whose Introduction d la Sociol- 
ogie I have found to be on the whole more valuable than any 
other general work after Mr. Spencer's, made an earnest plea in 
the preface of his Premiere Partie, written in 1886, for the crea- 
tion of chairs and even faculties of sociology, which should im- 
part instruction in accordance with a certain classification of 
social phenomena that M. de Greef makes very important in his 
system. Now this classification is one of the all-comprehend- 
ing schemes. It includes everything, from the husbanding of 
corn and wine to electioneering contests in the Institute of 
France. At the opening of the university on October 15, 1888, 
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the rector, M. Van der Rest, took "La Sociologie" as the theme 
of his discourse, which was a keen and exceedingly plain-spoken 
argument against M. de Greef's views, and a justification of 
refusal to institute the special chair desired. Sociology was 
characterized as 

a badly determined science, that presents no well-defined line of demar- 
cation from the moral and political sciences, and that touches the most 
varied questions, all of which, nevertheless, are comprised within the 
limits of the studies of existing chairs. 

The rector's own view of sociology was summed up as follows : 

I adopt the word but simply as the name of a concept of the human 
mind. Accepting the sense that has been given to it, I would mean by 
it the science of social phenomena. But I would add that if we go be- 
yond the domain of abstraction, the science so defined can be under- 
stood in one of two ways only : either it will have for its object a study 
of men united in society, including all the facts that it can find in social 
life, disengaging their laws and connecting the social present with the 
past and the future — in which case the science cannot be constructed, 
and will be nothing more than the ensemble of our political and moral 
sciences bound together in a chimerical unity ; or it will consist only of 
general views on social progress, and then it seems to me impossible to 
make out the line of demarcation that separates sociology from a much 
older science, the philosophy of history. 1 

We need not accept M. Van der Rest's conclusion that a 
concrete sociology must be either the ensemble of the moral and 
political sciences or a philosophy of history. In this he is wrong; 
but we may agree with him that if it is an indefinite, badly deter- 
mined thing, it cannot be a university study. Sociology cannot 
be taught as an organon of the social sciences, nor yet as a 
mass of unrelated facts left over from other researches. 

Some months ago in an article on " The Province of Sociol- 
ogy " 2 I undertook to mark out the field of a working sociology. 
I described it as the fundamental social science, lying in the 
border land between psychology and biology on the one side, 
and the various sciences of politics and culture on the other. I 

1 La Sociologie, p. 33. 

2 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. i, no. I. 
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endeavored to suggest its spirit, to indicate its point of view 
and to explain its underlying conceptions. In this paper I shall 
try to state the more important problems of sociology. I shall 
hope to show that they are as distinct from the peculiar prob- 
lems of other social sciences as these are from one another ; 
furthermore, that they are not wantonly bound together in an 
arbitrary and artificial grouping, but grow naturally out of one 
central problem, or inquiry, which is therefore the heart of all 
sociological thought, the nucleus from which the science must 
unfold. If I can make all this reasonably clear, I shall have 
justified my largest claims for the recognition of a great science 
of noble destinies, and shall have shown its fitness and worthi- 
ness to rank with older, but not more rigid or more liberal dis- 
ciplines of the university curriculum. 

An indirect way of approaching the central problem will be 
most convenient. Political economists have lately gained a new 
insight into the nature of the premises of economic theory. In 
achieving this they have incidentally, and without being them- 
selves aware of it, disclosed the exact point of departure of 
political economy from the problem of sociology. They are no 
longer content to describe their science as concerned merely 
about material wealth. The psychological nomenclature that 
is finding its way so rapidly into current economic discussion 
is significant chiefly of new points of view and an important 
change of perspective. The purely mental phenomena of 
wants and satisfactions are brought into the foreground. The 
production of material commodities is no longer placed first in 
exposition ; for it is seen that certain laws of consumption, 
reigning deep down in the principles of human nature, govern 
the whole process of production and exchange. Many years 
ago President Walker described consumption as the dynamics of 
wealth, and we are now just beginning to understand how much 
the saying may mean. Desires, as Mr. Gunton rightly insists 
in his recent book on Social Economics, are the motive forces 
of the economic world. According to their varying numbers, 
intensities and forms are shaped the outward activities of men 
and the myriad phases of industry and trade. But these desires 
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themselves, whence come they to birth ? What is the hidden 
source of their number and masterful power ? What conditions 
have determined their evolution, from those crude, primitive 
wants of a purely animal existence, that the savage shares 
with baboons and wild gorillas, up to those of the "good 
gorilla," as M. Renan has called him, the man of gentle 
instincts and cultivated tastes ? These are interesting ques- 
tions, but the economist does not answer them. It is exactly 
here that he draws the line. He takes desires as he finds them, 
save in so far as he finds it necessary, in working out the dy- 
namic phases of his subject, to observe the reactions of economic 
life itself upon desire. But in general desires are for him the 
premises of an intricate deductive scheme, and nothing more. 
He leaves to some other science the study of the genesis of 
desires, as such. 

What is that other science ? Can we find it in our pro- 
grammes of university instruction ? Is it possibly politics, or 
the theory of the state? This question in the asking throws 
a new light on the relation of political science, in the narrower 
sense, to political economy. Political science, too, finds its 
premises in facts of human nature. The motive forces of 
political life, as of economic life, are the desires of men, but 
desires under another aspect — desires no longer individual 
merely, and no longer a craving for satisfactions that must 
come for the most part in material forms. They are desires 
massed and generalized ; desires felt simultaneously and con- 
tinuously by thousands, or even by millions of men, who are 
by them simultaneously moved to concerted action. They are 
desires of what we may call the social mind in distinction from 
the individual mind, and they are chiefly for such ideal things 
as national power and renown, or conditions of liberty and 
peace. Transmuted into will, they become the phenomenon 
of sovereignty — the obedience-compelling power of the state. 
Political science describes these gigantic forces of the social 
mind and studies their action ; but no more than political 
economy with individual desires does it concern itself about 
their genesis. It simply assumes for every nation a national 
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character, and is content that the political constitution of the 
state can be scientifically deduced from the character assumed. 
It takes the fact of sovereignty and builds upon it, but no 
longer concerns itself, as did Hobbes and Locke and Rous- 
seau, with speculating how sovereignty came to be. It starts 
exactly where Aristotle started, with the dictum that man is 
a political animal. If there is anything back of this to be 
known, let some other science find it out. 

There is a group of sciences that are concerned with various 
special phases of the social mind. The foundation of these is 
comparative philology, which Renan, writing back in 1848 of the 
future of science, with clear vision and happy phrase described 
as "the exact science of things intellectual." On this science 
have been built the sciences of comparative mythology and 
comparative religion, and materials are even now accumulating 
for a science of comparative art. Of all these sciences, as of 
economics and politics, the postulates, not always distinctly 
stated but always implied, are human desires ; for aspiration is 
but desire blending itself with belief and rising into the ideal. 
Unlike economics and politics, however, these sciences of Cul- 
turgeschichte do to some extent deal directly with the genesis 
of the mental states that are their postulates. But they study 
them only in very special phases and with a narrowly specific 
purpose. Upon the broad question of the evolution and ulti- 
mate causation of desires in general, they have no occasion to 
enter. 

We need not follow our quest further. There is no one of 
the recognized social sciences that takes for its peculiar problem 
the investigation of the origins of those motive forces that are 
everywhere assumed to account for all that comes to pass in the 
social life of mankind. Yet though not investigated, not taken 
up for patient scientific analysis, these origins are by no means 
hidden. The manner of their causation is everywhere taken 
for granted, as if so simple a thing could not possibly be over- 
looked or stand in need of explanation. Association, comrade- 
ship, co-operation, have converted the wild gorilla into the good 
gorilla and brought it to be that, in the quaint words of Bacon, 
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there is in man's nature a secret inclination and motion towards love 
of others, which if it be not spent on some one or a few, doth naturally 
spend itself towards many, and maketh men become humane and chari- 
table, as it is seen sometimes in friars. 

Or to drop the figure — for it is nothing more, since the human 
progenitor must have been a social and companionable sort of 
ape, and no gorilla at all — it has been the rubbing of crude 
natures together that has made fine natures. It has been the 
well-nigh infinite multiplication of sensations, experiences, sug- 
gestions, due to the prolonged and intimate gregariousness of 
human hordes in those favorable environments where popula- 
tion could become relatively dense, that has created the human 
mind and filled it with those innumerable wants that impel to 
ceaseless effort and tireless questioning of the unknown. That 
"as iron sharpeneth iron so man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend," was the earliest and the greatest discovery ever 
made in sociology. 

The central scientific problem of sociology lies now before us. 
The questioning scientific mind of this age cannot longer rest 
content in the vague and merely general assumption that it has 
been association that has brought into existence the desires that 
have built up empires and created religions. How has associa- 
tion done this ? is the question that a rigorous scientific spirit 
must ask, and the conditions of the answer are such that the 
resulting body of knowledge will be a sociology, and not, as 
some may have imagined, a division of psychology. If the ques- 
tion could be answered in one abstract formula, the answer 
might be classed as a truth of psychology ; but such would not 
be the exact and definite information that we seek. Associa- 
tion has assumed a great many diverse forms. These are 
related to each other in most complicated ways. Each form and 
complication is related in peculiar ways to mental development. 
If we ask how forms and complications themselves arise, we 
quickly find that the social mind and individual minds have been 
acting on them. In short, we find that we are dealing with only 
another example of the chicken and the egg. If we expect to 
learn much about either, we must study them together. Asso- 
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ciation, in whatever way begun, has wrought upon mental life 
and mental life has wrought upon association. There has been 
and is now an incessant interplay of action and reaction between 
these phenomena. To analyze and explain this interaction 
until we understand just how it is that association forms the 
psychical life and the psychical life strengthens and co-ordinates 
association, and how both, remorselessly acted upon by the 
great process of natural selection, become by imperceptible steps 
more closely adjusted to each other — this is that central inves- 
tigation of sociology that we have sought to define and out of 
which grow many specific and subordinate inquiries. 

All this may be put less ponderously in the homely phrase 
that so often is more scientific than the most carefully studied 
formulas. The object of sociology is to learn all that can be 
learned about the creation of the social man. The bearing of 
this learning upon the studies of the economist and the political 
theorist will be well understood by all who have followed the 
recent progress of political philosophy. The "economic man" 
of the Ricardians still lives and has his useful work to do ; pace 
our scientific Iagos, who aver that they have looked upon the 
world these four times seven years, and have never yet " found 
man that knew how to love himself." Not so the natural man 
of Hobbes, whose singular state, as described in the Leviathan, 
"was a condition of war of every one against every one," but 
who nevertheless "covenanted" with his neighbor. That whole 
class of ideas, and all the theories built upon them, in which 
man was lifted out of his social relations — in which the individ- 
ual was conceived as an uncompromising egoist, existing prior 
to society and reluctantly bringing himself to join a social com- 
bination as a necessary evil — are giving way before a sounder 
knowledge. Instead of those notions, a conception of man as 
essentially and naturally social, as created by his social relation- 
ships and existing qua man only in virtue of them, will be the 
starting-point of the political theorizing of coming years. 

But from the mere fact that we can definitely state the 
sociological problem so that it becomes clearly distinguishable 
from the inquiries with which the economic and political sci- 
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ences have to do, it does not follow that this problem can be 
developed into the detail of a complete science, much less that 
the science, if developed, would be a suitable subject for uni- 
versity work. Further explanation therefore has to be made, 
and several plain questions have yet to be met. Are the 
specific inquiries into which the general sociological question 
must be broken up, of the manageable kind? Are the data at 
hand ? Can they be sifted out and freed from misleading ele- 
ments ? Above all, are the mental aptitudes that will be 
demanded, and the methods that must be relied on, of a kind 
that we can hope to secure and to employ under the actual con- 
ditions of university life ? Indeed, are we not confronted here 
with a very serious, perhaps an insuperable difficulty ? The 
specializing tendencies of modern research are due quite as 
much to mental limitations as to the distinctness of the inquiries 
pursued. I am not sure that this subjective fact, rather than 
any objective feature, is not more and more determining the 
grouping or classification of the sciences for university purposes. 
Subjects are grouped together in schools or departments that 
call for the same or similar aptitudes, and are pursued by the 
same or similar methods. If, then, a science by its subject 
matter is allied with knowledge of one kind while its method 
is necessarily one by which we discover knowledge of a very 
different kind, its chances of winning the favor of students are 
small. If sociology is of interest chiefly to students of the eco- 
nomic, political and moral sciences, but must be developed by 
methods with which they are little familiar, any hope of establish- 
ing it securely as a university study might as well be abandoned. 
I shall now take up these possible objections in their order. 

Any fear that the detail of the sociological problem is either 
intangible or unmanageable will disappear on examination. If 
the conception of the social man is derived from inseparable 
correlative facts — the individual and his social relations — 
undergoing a progressive adaptation to each other, the study 
of this interplay of forces leads out from the central problem in 
two directions, — into an analysis of the structure and growth 
of social relationships on the one side, and into an examination 
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of the conditions and limits of progress, or adjustment, on the 
other. The particular problems of sociology, therefore, fall 
into an orderly arrangement in three co-ordinate groups : first, 
problems of social structure and growth ; second, problems of 
what I shall venture to describe as volitional association ; and 
third, problems of progress. 

In the various attempts that have been made to organize a 
systematic sociology the problems of social structure and 
growth — the morphology and embryology of human societies 
— have received the larger share of attention. There are 
several ambitious works that deal with nothing else. It is the 
functional, and especially the psychical and conscious phase, 
that has been neglected. But even in the study of social 
structure very much remains to be done, not only in minute 
examination, but in outlining the broader groupings of parts. 
Many writers understand by social structure the organization of 
state and church and industry, and all that multiplicity of 
associations for innumerable purposes which the Germans 
designate collectively as Gesellschaft. Others mean by social 
structure the ethnographic groupings into tribes and nations. 
Both views are right within their range, but neither is com- 
plete. Social structure includes both ethnographic grouping 
and Gesellschaft, and it is one of the specific problems of 
sociology to ascertain the relations of these two things to each 
other. What exactly is the nature of each form of association ? 
What is the essential difference between the ethnographic 
organization and the Gesellschaft, and does the one in any 
way limit or determine the other ? Even more than these is 
included in social structure. The influences that determine 
the distribution of population, and the characteristics of the 
population in different places, create a demographic structure 
that presents many interesting points for study in their rela- 
tions to other features of the social system. 

The problems of social evolution are of two categories. One 
sort are those of genetic order and relationship. Typical of 
these is the investigation that has engaged so many brilliant 
minds in recent years, of the relation of the family to the clan 
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and the tribe. Which grew out of the other, or was there 
never a true relation of antecedent and consequent in the case 
at all ? The other sort of inquiries relate to causation. Can 
we resolve social phenomena into their component forces ? Can 
we find in organic and physical evolution the laws that, when 
comprehended, will make social development intelligible ? I 
need hardly say that the most important attempt in this direc- 
tion is contained in Mr. Spencer's system of " Synthetic 
Philosophy," but I think it quite necessary to insist that most 
of the writers that have passed judgment on Mr. Spencer's 
sociological doctrines have failed to inform themselves on the 
underlying principles from which his conclusions have been 
drawn. They have sought his sociological system in those of 
his books that bear sociological titles, while in fact the basal 
theorems of his sociological thought are scattered through the 
second half of the volume called First Principles, and must be 
put together by the reader with some labor. These theorems, 
taken together, are an interpretation of social changes in terms 
of those laws of the persistence of force, the direction and 
rhythm of motion, the integration of matter and differentiation 
of form, that together make up Mr. Spencer's well-known 
formula of universal evolution. Sociology can neither accept 
this interpretation unquestioningly on the mere authority of a 
single thinker, however distinguished he may be, nor ignore it 
as inconsequential. It must take it frankly in hand and subject 
it to thorough criticism and prolonged verification. Its several 
propositions must be compared, in logically valid ways, 1 with 
the concrete facts of social phenomena — statistical, historical 
and other — and then, without prejudice, must be accepted, re- 
jected or modified, according to the results of such tests. The 
making of these verifications is in every way a suitable subject 
for university work. The statistical material is abundant. In 
many inquiries we can get results approaching quantitative pre- 
cision, as in those touching the relation between the rate of 

1 One of the erroneous ways of comparing deductive truths with concrete facts is 
described in a subsequent paragraph. 
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social evolution and the conversion of physical into social 
energies, through the harvests. 

A specific interpretation of social life that emerges from 
attempts to solve problems of social growth and morphology, 
will clear up any lingering doubts about the scientific relation 
of these problems to other divisions of sociology. Already the 
question may have occurred to the reader : Why knit together 
in one science studies of social forms and causes and such 
researches in social psychology as have been foreshadowed ? 
Is the alleged connection after all a real one ? Why not let 
each set of problems develop into a separate science ? The 
answer is a peculiar one, and I think conclusive. 1 We cannot 
account for existing social arrangements without invoking the 
agency of natural selection. They are survivals. Thousands 
of different arrangements have disappeared because their use- 
fulness to man was transient or feeble. They did not suffi- 
ciently profit the tribes or peoples that used them to save 
either people or institutions from extinction. The social ar- 
rangements that live, as a part of the life of virile communi- 
ties, are arrangements that make communities virile. Directly 
or indirectly they help to make a better social man, keener in 
mind and more adept in co-operation. It follows that there 
can be no explanation of social structure, not even a purely 
physical explanation, if the psychology of the social man is 
left out. A theory of social organization and power is scien- 
tifically subordinate to a theory of mental development by 
means of association. 

Thus if it is chiefly, though not altogether, the physical 
aspect of social phenomena and a process of physical causation 
that we study in problems of social structure and growth, it is 
the conscious phenomena and a psychical process to which we 
pass when we turn to a consideration of volitional association. 
In all the higher forms of association and concerted action 

1 I have stated it more fully in the article already referred to, on the " Province 
of Sociology." So far as I can learn no previous writer had ever distinctly proposed 
to interpret social evolution by the operation of natural selection upon human 
personality. If the view is sound it is the true key to a scientific sociology. 
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human wills are a factor. It follows that in studying volitional 
association we have to do especially with the connection be- 
tween social forms and various sorts of co-operation, and the 
purposes that they fulfil, since men do not of deliberate will 
maintain and perfect their social relations unless they are con- 
scious of an end to be subserved. That end is the develop- 
ment of their own psychical life, in scope and power and 
happiness. So the questions of volitional association are some- 
what more immediately concerned with the central sociological 
inquiry — which we have seen to be the relation between the 
evolution of association and the development of personality — 
than are those of structure and growth. They include an 
analysis of the phases that volitional association presents for 
examination, such as its cohesive strength, its duration and the 
manner of its co-ordination. They include all inquiries that 
may be made as to the functional or purposive side of associa- 
tion, that is to say, in regard to the ways in which association 
acts favorably on individual personality and on the social mind, 
and likewise all inquiries as to the action of the social mind in 
creating custom, institutions and positive law. Inexhaustible 
materials are at hand for the student pursuing these inquiries. 
To exhibit the phases of association, for example, the phe- 
nomena of political majorities alone would be sufficient, showing, 
as they do, every degree of cohesion, — from that rigorous party 
discipline that is able to defy independent movements and to 
sneer at all reformers, down to alliances that vanish at the first 
breath of dissension, — and every agency of co-ordination, from 
the "pull" of a district "boss" to the welding heat of moral 
indignation. 

In the study of customs and institutions, more than anywhere 
else, general sociology has been confounded with the special 
social sciences. Nearly every writer on sociology has made the 
mistake of thinking that symmetry and completeness were to be 
secured by taking up each group of social institutions in turn 
for separate discussion. By this erroneous judgment, or more 
truly this lack of insight, he not only places himself in a position 
where he must be either omniscient or superficial, but he disin- 
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tegrates his science. Instead of unfolding an organic sociology 
he binds together in the covers of one book the elements of 
several social sciences. The general sociologist has nothing to 
do with the details of the evolution of institutions of any kind, 
domestic, political or ecclesiastical. His business is to lay a 
firm foundation in social psychology, i.e. in the theory of voli- 
tional association, on which the students of institutions can 
build. He should show how the social mind works in creating 
institutions of any kind or of all kinds. He should show in 
what order the different kinds of institutions appear, as deter- 
mined by their genetic relationships, and how all institutions 
vary in their vigor and characteristics with varying aspects of 
the social mind. The reactions, also, of institutions on indi- 
vidual personality and on the mental life of the community 
claim attention. All these are fundamental studies, the results 
of which the student of any particular group of institutions 
should have at command without being obliged to work them 
out for himself, just as the anatomist or the physiologist 
depends on general biology for such postulates as the laws of 
selection, adaptation and heredity. They are also, quite numer- 
ous enough for one division of one science. To add to them 
the details of half a dozen others is to misconceive the theoret- 
ical structure no less than the practical limits of sociology. 

What of the problems of progress ? Comte identified prog- 
ress with social dynamics, and set it over against social statics. 
Social statics was a theory of social order ; social dynamics he 
conceived as a theory of stages of human development, and his 
part on progress, therefore, became merely a philosophy of 
history. The theories of organic evolution have thrown dis- 
credit on that way of conceiving the world which led to a sharp 
separation of static and dynamic in exposition, and Mr. Spencer, 
after having in his younger days published a book on Social 
Statics, has in his later writings avoided any such line of divi- 
sion. Structures and forces are exhibited together, structure 
giving lines of direction to motion, motion, nevertheless, modi- 
fying structure. Yet without abandoning the organic concep- 
tion, one may give his attention chiefly to the structural relations 
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or to the modifying forces, as Mr. Lester F. Ward has done in 
his suggestive treatise on Dynamic Sociology. It follows that if 
progress be identified with the dynamic aspect of social life, a 
work on sociology will, according to the author's personal bias, 
either contain no separate part on progress, or be little else 
than such a part. But the identity must not be uncritically 
assumed. A complete theory of social dynamics would be an 
account of all social forces and all possible social changes. 
Does our idea of progress include all social changes ? Does it 
not rather exclude very rigorously all except changes of certain 
definable kinds, or in certain well-marked directions ? If so, a 
doctrine of progress is far enough from being co-extensive, or in 
any other way identical, with social dynamics. It is rather a 
theory of the conditions under which social elements and forces 
emerge in a particular result, and therefore, also, of the limits 
to that kind or mode of change which the conditions impose. 
Otherwise stated, a philosophy of progress is primarily a theory 
of conditions and only incidentally of the forces that act sub- 
ject to the conditions ; social dynamics is primarily a theory of 
forces and only incidentally of conditions. The point is tech- 
nical, but helpful for clear thinking. 

It would appear, therefore, that the first task in the study of 
progress must be to ascertain in what sense there is any such 
thing. What is the fact of progress ? In what does it consist ? 
If it is a group of changes of a particular and verifiable kind, its 
conditions can be known and its limits determined, at least 
approximately. We have in this possibility the key to the 
scientific arrangement of those most interesting questions that 
are often spoken of as the problems of practical sociology. 
Just how the study of conflicting race interests, of suicide and 
insanity, of poverty, crime and vice, could be connected in any 
logical way with the propositions of theoretical sociology, has 
been a puzzling question to many students, and sociological 
writers generally have fallen back on the familiar expedient of 
dividing their subject into theoretical and practical, or theoreti- 
cal and applied, or the science and the art. I confess that I 
have never had much respect for this expedient. It is the easy 
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device of incomplete or baffled thinking. Some of the facts that 
a science deals with are more practical than others because our 
daily lives are in more immediate contact with them ; but as 
knowable facts they admit of explanation ; the explanation is a 
theory, and if we do not see it to be a co-ordinate part of the 
larger theory of our subject in its entirety, the reason is that we 
have not yet fully worked out the logical subordination of its 
particular theorems. More adequate views of the great issues 
of practical sociology may be looked for if we can effect a sci- 
entific arrangement of the problems. If progress is determined 
by conditions, there may be in any given community certain 
limits of progress that cannot be overstepped without disaster, 
and this may be the true explanation of the most perplexing 
social ills. If, for example, there is a pretty definite physiological 
limit to the possible intensity and intimacy of association and 
associated activity, the phenomena of suicide and insanity cease 
to be mysterious. If, again, the pace of progress sifts men, 
much as the pace of a moving army sifts them, so that they fall 
behind in different degrees, we have an explanation of the grad- 
ing of a population into social classes, with fairly well-marked 
differences of physical, economic and moral condition, and even 
different birth rates. Therefore it may be that in a theory of 
limits of progress we shall yet find an interpretation that will 
create scientific order in the maze of facts of practical sociology. 
We come now finally to the question of the methods and 
mental habits that will be required in sociological research. Is 
it possible to find the mental qualities and to develop the 
methods in schools devoted to historical, legal, political and 
economic studies — that is to say, in the only schools where, on 
other grounds, sociology is likely to obtain a foothold ? Of 
course we may premise that the successful pursuit of any 
modern science requires a fairly broad range of intellectual 
sympathies. Every science is in some measure dependent on 
many other sciences for both concepts and methods. Its 
devotees cannot be wholly unfamiliar with the instruments or 
modes of reasoning employed by their co-workers in other fields. 
Yet every science has also a method or methods that are pecu- 
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liarly its own and are mastered only through systematic train- 
ing. Sociology is no exception. It draws largely from biology, 
largely also from history. Statistics it uses so freely that many 
writers hold it to be an open question whether sociology and 
statistics are anything else than different names for the same 
science, or, at the most, slightly different forms of what is prac- 
tically the same body of knowledge. Yet if I have rightly 
stated the problems of sociology, all these means of research 
are subordinate. The chief dependence must be on a skilful 
employment of psychological synthesis. Using the faculty of 
scientific imagination, the sociologist must ideally put together 
the various elements, forces, laws, of psychical life, and then 
bring the whole result, as an organic unity, to the test of compari- 
son with historical facts and statistical tabulations. His pro- 
cedure must not only reverse the processes of ordinary 
psychology, by which that concrete whole, the individual ego, 
is resolved into hypothetical elements and modes of activity ; 
it must likewise reverse a radically unscientific procedure that 
for years has obtained in the political sciences. After resolving 
human nature into abstractions, we have attempted to verify, 
singly and severally, all manner of deductions therefrom by a 
direct comparison with statistics and history, as if these con- 
cretes could by any possibility correspond to deductive truths 
until the latter should be wrought together into complex wholes. 
Of a score of illustrations that might be cited, take the once 
familiar economic dogma that if a laborer does not pursue his 
interest his interest will none the less pursue him, against which 
President Walker has so effectively marshalled the concrete 
facts of industrial life. Filled with indignation at the mischief 
that that dogma has done, we have said in our haste that all 
deductive economics is a lie. Yet that very dogma, as a 
single abstract truth, was a valid scientific conclusion ; for it is 
certainly legitimate to separate an abstract principle of human 
nature from all other abstract principles and to draw logical 
deductions from it. The fallacy entered when the single truth 
was taken for a synthesis of truths, when the part was made to 
do duty for the whole. If besides the premise that man may 
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be abstractly conceived as a competitor with his fellow-men for 
economic advantage, the economists had made use of the further 
premise that we may also abstractly conceive of him as an 
instinctive combiner with his fellow-man for maintaining class 
power and privilege, they would have drawn not only the deduc- 
tion that employers must compete with one another in building 
up industries, but the further deduction that, as far as possible, 
they will refrain from competing against one another in buying 
labor, and will never fail to stand together in shaping the social 
and legal conditions under which laborers must sell their work. 
The two deductions put together would have afforded a result- 
ant truth not very unlike the concrete facts of history and sta- 
tistics. Working by the method of psychological synthesis, 
the sociologist is constantly on the watch for neglected or 
unperceived factors in human action, as the chemist for undis- 
covered elements, and by putting them together in every imag- 
inable way he tries to discover the conditions and laws of their 
combination. Regarded on its disciplinary side, sociology is 
pre-eminently the science that may be expected to train its 
students in habits of constant attention to the psychical possi- 
bilities of the great world of human struggle, in which we act 
and suffer and enjoy. 

Viewing the science and its method in this way, I do not 
hesitate now to give an affirmative answer to the question 
whether students of the political sciences can be expected to 
master the method that has been described. I am prepared 
even to go further, and to affirm that there is no other one 
thing in the whole range of their possible studies which it is so 
imperatively necessary that they should master. The young 
man who is to-day entering upon the special researches of 
economics or public law will quickly discover that he must 
become a very critical observer of the psychological assumptions 
underlying those sciences if he expects to keep pace with their 
future progress. The prolonged controversy over the respec- 
tive merits of deductive and historical methods is approaching 
an issue that no one foresaw. I think no one will contradict 
me if I say that the men who, a dozen or fifteen years ago, 
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expected almost unlimited additions to knowledge from the 
application of historical researches to political and economic 
questions, have been not a little disappointed. There is an 
unmistakable reaction all along the line toward the freer em- 
ployment of analysis and deduction. But these methods can 
never again be used in quite the old way. It is seen by every- 
body that the basis of investigation must be widened; that 
innumerable facts must be taken into account that were once 
ignored. Is it not significant that while this conclusion has 
been slowly forcing itself upon scientific attention, a new life 
has been actually infused into theoretical studies by men who 
have approached them from the psychological side ? Without 
raising any question of the final value of the contributions made 
to economic theory by Menger and Jevons and their followers, 
I think we must all admit that we owe to their re-examination 
of the psychological premises of political economy the fresh 
impulse that is making itself felt in every department of 
economic speculation. Much the same sort of thing may be 
affirmed of comparative jurisprudence. Five years ago one 
would have said that the doctrine of natural rights was buried 
beyond resurrection. Yet of late it has been again discussed 
on both sides of the Atlantic with more originality and more 
vigor than at any previous time since the closing days of the 
eighteenth century. But here again the new view is not like 
the old. Historical researches having shown the essential 
relativity of all systems of right, the inquiry is now as to the 
subjective or psychological basis of the historical systems. 
The doctrine that will emerge will be sufficiently unlike the 
eighteenth century notions, yet perhaps it may still be called, 
not improperly, a doctrine of natural right. Be that as it may, 
the conviction is gaining ground that the further progress of 
the sciences of public law will depend very greatly on a more 
thorough study of the psychology of law. And public law and 
economics are but two out of many sciences that are grounded 
in social psychology. They all build on psychological assump- 
tions, and the assumptions are either true or imaginary. The 
phantasms and symbols of an imaginary psychology have ruled 
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the social sciences long enough. Whether we like it or not we 
must now throw over our illusions and learn to substitute for 
them the truths of a rational sociology. 

One final objection remains to be met. After all, it may be 
said, is not sociological instruction a work for the school of 
philosophy rather than for the faculty of political science ? It 
might have been, but under existing conditions it is not. More 
and more, as I have already intimated, the work of university 
departments is being shaped for them by the needs of their 
students. A great practical interest has recently come into 
deserved prominence in the educational world ; I refer to the 
theory and art of pedagogy. Now while a true education will 
not fail to develop the individual child into the social man — 
a man of individuality but not of isolating individualism — the 
work of the teacher is necessarily with particular minds of more 
or less well-marked characteristics. His success will very largely 
depend on his intuitive knowledge of individual needs and limi- 
tations and his acquired skill in dealing with them. The theory 
of pedagogy therefore is a set of corollaries from individual 
rather than from social psychology. For their training in 
psychology the students of pedagogy will seek the school of 
philosophy. The school of philosophy, on its part, will find its 
constituency to an increasing extent among the students of 
pedagogy. The result to be looked for is an even greater 
attention than is given now to individual psychology. The 
psychology of society will have to be pursued elsewhere. We 
that must use it must create it. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 



